The  Crowd in  Peace  and War

men of a great city. He had the courage to call a meeting
of his critics, which he addressed at length. The meeting
was at first noisy and openly hostile to him. My news-
paper report says that "verbal hot shot" was fired at him
from all sides of the hall. He began by taking up a manly
and courageous attitude. He adopted great plainness of
speech. His instinct rather than any plan led him to put
forward first certain broad statements on which he and
the crowd were certainly agreed. They of course began
to cheer. Gradually he thus got hold of them, but it was
half an hour before his hold was secure. Then he insinu-
ated rather than stated some of the points of view to
which they had been opposed, but did not dwell on them
and quickly returned to matters of general human agree-
ment. When he had them well in hand and all their
sympathies were captured he explained his policy and they
accepted it with cheers and sent him away after two hours'
speech, covered with such glory and honour as was in their
power to bestow. Public men who can accomplish such a
result possess the elements of crowd-compelling power.
More qualities are needed, but that quality is essential.

Once I had occasion to watch the rapid and masterful
effect of the intervention of a single man at a critical mo-
ment. It was in the capital of a Central American state
at a time of revolution. The city was being besieged, or
rather attacked from one side, and the attacking force
had had things their own way and were in possession of
the outskirts of the city. Everybody expected it to fall
next day and the defending force was on the point of sur-
render. By good luck, however, the Governor of the city
either fell ill or ran away. At all events the direction of
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